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Among the najor activities of the' Anwr ican Politiad Science AsJociav_ 
Uon. the publicatibn of the Amaloan BoMta} Seknu /?«'/ew^i the 
Annual Meeting provide for exchange of Information about research. 
Other major activities Sim to adapt research to teaching needs, particularly 
at the undergraduate level. 2.. \ ^ \ u 

Since the Associatlo^ltesiabHshment in 1904. there has alyays been a 
committee concerned with undergraduate education and, m each decade 
an education cammlllce has Issued a report recommending mstructlona 
goals and strategies. Torfay. we 'have, a different concept of »«efu 
educational activity; the Assoclatloo is helping prepare InstrucUona^ 
materials that can be utilized by teachers and. students. The regior«l 
seminars for college teachers in the 1960s, supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, were a notable first effort of this sort. The «mina« 
helped teachers locate and use njfw sources of course materials- and 
different methods;6f instruction. Several hundred political scientists^, 
participated in these seminars. ' k. • i 

-At the end of 1972. with the support of a grant from the Nationa 
science Foundation, the Association established a Division of Educattonal 
■ Affairs and began to develop publications providing tethers and-stoufc^nts 
with instructional guides and useful materials. DEA NEWS for Teachers of 
Political Science, a newspaper received by all Association members; 
SETUPS, the student learning materials that introduce diU i^tulysis 
techniques and the Ins^uctional ResourciF Monographs are the i^iitial 

"T* EsSf Jnskjicllonal R«i)urce Monograph js a guide to source ^^^f} 
or a method of instruction, and isdesigned,primarlly/or facul^. The fifth 
monograpTi. U.S. Cenius Data for Political and Soclai 
M«ompani«ld by a manual for studenU. Tte Cox of the Unretumed 
Cafeteria Trays h another studant manual designed to facilitate faculty 
presentations of source ijtwteriaj. . " . , . ^ t " 

As political science selectively adapts theories artd analytical techniques 
from othe'f' social sciences, it is appropriate that political science stti*nts 
learn theories pf human behavior, from psychology, social psychology. 



socioiojiy, and even economics. In The Case of the Unretomed Cafeteria 
tirays Lloyd Etheredge poses a problem and alternative solutions by way 
of engaging, students in explorations of alternative interpretations of 
motivations. The Case includes readings and exorcises for scudenu to apply 
theories to analyze problems in political life. 

Evron M. Kirkpairlck 
E)ceculive Director 

American Political Science Association 
June 1976 
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Some people hope that ^'better human understanding" wiil eliminate 
coercion and inhumane practices in our world as well as alleviate, a wide 
range of social. problems: academic underachievementHi^ of hard drugs, 
""xdrunken driving, alcoholism, crime, mental illness, sexism, racism, indus- 
t^l pollution, and war ar^ but a few examples where the hbpe has been 
'-'expressed that better knowledge will help. Perhaps it wilL But, if this is to 
obme to pass, we must direct the knowledge of tfie social sciences toward 
*^^ashioning better practical alternatives for the organizatiorvand conduct of 
bur society. 

I havechojsen a simple problem to analyzerin this way, an example from 
high school, tt has seemed rather easy for my students to identify with the 
problem: high school is a shared experience in our society, and most high 
schools seem to have a cafeteria problem. But the 'analysis presentedliere 
is aisp a prototMH^of thinking^^hat can be applied (with modifications and 
^ elaborations) lb many of our social problems. This kind of thinking is, 1 
f would ^bmit, useful: a more humane society will be simply the aggregate 
of aJI of us finding ways to be more humane and effective in our lives. 
Perhaps, we c^'n profit from stepping back and thinking about how to 
design institutions and create' practices that make this possible. 

Over ten years ago, when 1 wis President of my high school Student 
Council, i was confronted with a problem in human J>ehavior which I still 
find myst^ious. I did hot krv>w what to do at the time and, as I have 
learned more about the complexities of human behavfor and about the 
jJifferent theories and viewpoints for analyzing it, I still am not sure about 
, theireasons for the problem, or what 1, as a. social scientist, would now 
recomrpend if I were called upon to give advice. 

The situation w^ this: at my high school if had developed that some 
students who afe lunch in the cafet^ia (almost all of the 2,200 students) 
^ were not talcing back their trays to the dirty dish room but instead were 
^ departirig for their classes leaving collecticms of trays, dfrty dishes, and 
trash on the tabljM. Not all students were doing this-it was only a 
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, minority. But, by the end of the lunch shifts (there were six of them), the^ 
cafeteria was a mess: Ajui, as the principal pointed out when he called me 

S to his office, it did taVe several man-hours of work by the cafeteria staff to 
make the place respectable again. Quite naturally, the cafeteria' staff was 
angry and pressuring the principal to do*something. And he wanted us (the 
*^ Student Council) to do somethirig. 

' Here, .then, is our puzzle: what are the eauses of this behavior?. And 
what could be done to resolve the problem? The reader should be alerted 

" that I now intend to i||ustrate<a range of plausible- answers to these 
questions by drawing systematically upon theories which social, scientists 
use Jn. thinking about behavior. This is, however, a theoretical paper: it 
does not 'solve the mystery of the unreturned cafeteria trays-that is a task 
.for research. Ther^^ill be no climax or grand finale. The characte|s and 

^ scenery along the way arc al I there is. 
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I. The Cybernetic Model 
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The cybernetic model imagines man as a goal-seeking animal who guides 
his behavior on the- basis of information (eei/6tfc^ from the environment. 
The notiop> of feedback can, be illustrated by the example of a 
radar-controlled missile fired at amoving airplane: as the plane alters its 
course, radar impulses from the missile, bou ncing off the P'^"^»^^Q[^5 _ 
"missile how it should correct its flight so it will hit the Urget.^ 

•'*^ltirt>b'^^fclfe;"6f co^^^^^^^^ 

being might try to achieve. For the sake of simplicity (and because the 
assumption is often made in applying cybernetic theory) let us assume that 
human beings would act laudably (return their trays) except for faulty 
feedback, 

1. Ignorance of Expectations • 

The first explanation suggested.t?y the cybernetic model i^that students 
. who do not return their trays might be ignorant of the expectations of the 

school. Perhaps they do not realize (because no one ever told «them) that 
' they should, return their trays. Students would go along with-<he desires of 

the school administration if they knew what the expectations' were, if the 

••lack of feedback" were corrected. The solution would b^ siqipre: tell 

them of the expectations. , 

2. 'They Know Not What They Do" (Ignorance of Consequences) 

A second arid reJated explanation suggested by the cybernetic model is 
that students who do not return their trays might ^be unaware of the ' 
consequences of their behavior (the accumulated piles of trays, dishes, and 
fhsh at the end of the lunch shifts, the extra work for^the cafeteria -staff). 



' ^See Norbort Weiner 11962) A^^/ief/ci. 2nded/Cambridge. New Vork: W«T Press 
and Witey: and Karl Deutsch (W63) The Nerves of Governipent: Models of 
Political Communication, New York: Free Press .ef Glencoe. . ' 
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If this explanation is correct, then Jrtie problem could be ended by a 
different policy choice-for examp^ by taking classes on tours of the 
accumulated mess or by presen^mg the cafeteria manager to explain the , 
^situation over the public addrc^system. 

1 have-titled this seconil idea, "They. Know' No^ What They Do," . 
because the phr<ise is ren)miscent of the last words of Christ on the cross: 
"Father, forgive them, for they know notVhat they do."^ Cybernetic 
theories, as they are usually employed; are very forgiving theories-. It is nqt . 
something about individuals which should be blamed, rather it is 
something about the faulty information feedback mechanisms of their 
environment. 

I should tell you that the cybernetic ^odel was the one adopted by our 
student council. We did not believe th\^ first hypothesis was true, that 
students were unaware of the school's o^pectations. But we were hopeful^ 
• that, if they became aware of the problems caused by tray-leaving, most 

students would take back their trays. . . 
' : I have stressed the word hopeful in the last sentence because I must * 
"confess that we were unsure tharterterfe'edback would be a cure. In part, 
ou r advice was purel y pol itical:, we did not want to b e a "l ackey" of the 
administration or have any role in policing other students. Yet we had to 
make some response to the principal's request for assistanc^if we were to 
maintain a^ood working relationship with him. The cybei-netic model wa$ 
a creative compromise to the pressures we were under. We would appear to ^ 
be doing something without getting involved in coercion.^ Then too, we 
were young, .idealistic, and had an esthetic aversion to coercion.^ • 

It might be useful, to point out, m passing, that cybernetic theory does 
have a certain resonance with the assumptions of liberal political vie>ys, for 
example with -the belief that peopte will act welt if they are given enough 
education. Scientists and teachers generally, I think,*have this kind of . 
model in the back of their minds in justifying theif work: they implicitly 
assume (as I do, |n a way, in writing this monograph) that if people have 
better differentiated' and more sophisticated" "maps" of their social 
environment, if they know what*effects are brought about by what causes, 
then they will act more humanely in the long run. 



2 Luke 23:34. * * ^ ^ .. 

^On the iWay in which such ro\fi conflicts can produce attitudes see. for example, 

)J. Sutton et el., Th^ American "^Business Creed (1956) Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press. 

^On the place of esthetic sensibility in generating an aversion to coercion «ee 
Si^mund Freud <1933) "Why Warr* The ^Standard Edition of the Complete 
.Psychological Works of Sigmund /^reud, vol. XXII. London: Hogarth Press. 
203-215. 



* * The CyWrnctic Model S 

' . • ' • . . ^' ' " . 

. My high ichool princtpal/as you mighrgues^, did not think well euher 
of our reoommendaiions based on cybernetic theory or of our faith iii the 
good will of humari nature. He was, centrally, a social feamirig theoriv«.(by 
ir^sifnct, I think,, rather than as a result of any knowledge of the 
experimental literaiureS Let mt turn, then, to this behavior* r^inforcer()ent 
model. • ' , # * 
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The sociaJ learning model hnagincs man as a hedonistic, reward-seeking 
punishfneni-avoiding animaJ. Behavior is the result^ of ihc rewards-or 
punishments a man expects in the situation that confronts. him, an 
*expecUlioft resulting partly from his past history ^f H-cinforccmcnt 
(lichavior ^hich ^as^been rewarded continues, behavior which has been 
^ punished decreases).-* In research with animals it is usual ly»assumcd that 
^ foo<J is a positive xeinfprcer if the animal is hungry, that elecuic shdcks are 
punishment. It is more complex, in dealipg with ordinary human irtihavior, 
to ^tcrrgihc what will be a reward and what will be a punishmcnt-bul 
usually such things as money^ praise, \and social acceptance are thought to 
be rewards while economic costs or criticism from other people arc 
punishments. The model suggests several explanations: 

** 

3. Too Permissive ar» Up)xinging 

Those stuiicnis vrho do not return their trays come from homes where 
they always were rewarded whether they took their dishes back to the 
kitchen or not. The student tra>-leavers, overly pampered and spoiled as 
children^ were not properly conditioned. 

4. "Whales In lt*For Mc?"^fr) *' Virtue Doesn't Pay" 

Closely related to the precediitg hypothesis is the hypothesis that tliose 
students who have not been "properly conditioned'* also sec a net cost in 

^Sec lof rumple Monon tJcuiich Robert Krayo (1965) Thtoriet in Sochi 
Ptycho/ogy, New York: Ba%»c Books, chaptor 4, Ait>eft Barxlurs and R. H. Walters 
.^19631 Socist Lmtrning snd Per$on0ht)/ D^v^lopmmt, New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
VVintton; B. F. Skinner (1948) WalOen Two, New York: Macmnian. (1953) 5o>/)C« 
M Humsn Behavior, New York: Macmiitori, 8byoo<S Fnadom tnd 

Dignity, N^w York: Krx>pl; Geor^ C* Homani (1974) SottAt Bthtyior: Itt 
B/tm9nt9ry Forms, New York: Haroourt, Brace Jovanovich, revved.: arid Evelyn 
MacPheraon et al. (1974) "A* Companion of Three Methods for Elimtnatfng 
Disruptive tUnct)room Behavior." Jour/hl of Appiied B»h9¥to$An§fysii, Vol. 7:2« 
287-297. ^ 
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taldvtg ihcir trays j>ack: ihcy arc not paid lo do ii (U docs Ute effort to 
walk to the other end of the afeteria and sUnd in line for a minute or so)/ 
Some sages have argued thai '"virtue is iu own reward" but these people 
are rntf going<o be conned: to ihem^ virtuous conduct r^uires more than 
the reward it provides. 

My principal, very much a sociit learning theorist, deci.ded the solution 
lay in increasing the costs to be incurred by wrongdoers. adopted a 
.random terror approach. Teacher monitors were placed In the cafeteria; 
these teach^ were most annoyed at spending their lunch hours in a noisy, 
crowded cafeteria on monitor duly, and they let the students they caught 
know-in.no unceruin lerms-what socially objectionable persons they 
were for not returning their uays. In addition to this aiticismi repeat 
offenders were also subject to thc-famniar repertoire of high school 
disciprfihc (detention, suspension, parent conferences; etc.). 

This attempted solution to the problem did. have a modest cffcrt in 
getting trays returned. Ji had this effect, howcver^at a certain cosl-an 
increase in the irriubilitV oPicadiers and a police sutc atmosphere in the ^ 
caffUria. The most important benefit, from, the principal^ point of view, 
was probably political and symbolic:* the cafeteria suff felt he was^ acting 
firmly, thai-he was "doing the best he could" in the situation. His 
seemingly dccisiVti action made the cafeteria staff more willing to put up 
with clearing the ren)aining trays. , * 

1 think it would be \infair to behavior reinforcement thcodsts, however, 

to suggest that they would <\ll endorse my principal'sr actions.' In general; 
behavior relnforccmeni research, suggcsb that rewards may be more 
~ effective In changing behavior than punishments. But, even if my principal 
knew lhls,'l think he would have chosen the punishment route because he 
simply had no rewards he could offer: certainly he had no money tc^ pay 
students, and parents would not have accepted the sdUJtion of giving 
''good" students lime off from school or,higher grades. In^faci I am at a 
^ Joss^cvcn now, to imagine whal rewards a high schooiprincipal could give 
' that his sttJdenU would want: 1 do not picture the people^ I went to high 



*MMcr»v E<l*lm»n 09641 Th^ Symbtfik Utm of f^titki] Vtty^M^ivtrtki^ ol 
Mlinoit Pr«tt. ^ ^ 

'it U int«ftstin9 to note. M an ttide, th«t tht broad »ppUc«k)n of behtvior 
r«ik)forc«n«it piiftciplM in the clftttroom r>ow SM^m to be wtH undenNiy, albeit at 
« time whwv tha cuning edge o( reiearth thorn ma|or probltnn whh tuch 
applicaiicmi. A recent review cpndudei: "The past 2 yean have beev> bad oi>« for 
thoia W US who attempt to apply traditional principles of learning to inftructlon. 

Thorndike't princlplef of learning -leem' to be cnimblinj In fact, each one of 

the prindplet conftdantly •numarated by Skinner in Me Serfertce o/ teem/ng a/irf 
tfmAftof Tmehkig ndw tgrna out 16^ ontrue-et Imt in ei ganeral a lente at he 
beNewd at that time/* VVilbert McKeachie (19X4) ' Inttructioral fHychology" In 
Mack Roeanzwei^ and Uym*i Poner iwdtA Annusl fiwitw of Ptrcfiofcgy, Vol.26 
l»alo AHo; Annuel Reviewt J 6M93. 
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school wUh being highly motivated by the principal standing in the dirty 
dish room And praising them when they brought their trays back. 

" Perhaps my {principal choje coercion only because he had no rewards. , 
Jn' fact, I think he also chose coercion because he \s(as angry and because 
he feit that coercion .would produce more change than rewards. (There 
rrow is some cxpcrimenta! evidence that individuals who Use coercion to 
* produce change feel more powerful than individMals who produce the same 
amount of change through rewards.*) Like many other people my 
principal seemed to believe implicitly that sticks were more effective than 
carrots* ^ 

i should add, i thinks that my principal was conservative and probably 
felt a moral oblfgation to society to do something about the callous 
•'what's in it for fnc'Vatiiiudc he perceived. Conservatives and nrwralisis 

' often seem drawn loward^coercion,**^®. And a social learning theorist liko^j 
my principal would tend to lake iray-lcaving more seriously,- tp vi<{W it as 
representing an attitude that would continue throughout life if it were not 
^stopped. ' 

It is interesting to -note, jn passing, that the discipline of economics is 
built upon the assumption of a "what's in it for me** calculation on the 
par: of hedoniMic individuals. The economists* perspective would suggest 
a rather elegant and simple solution to our froblem-a market-mechanism: 
ail'you.nced dcris charge each student a 254 deposit-on his tray when he" 

. buys his lunch. .(He receives the dcposijMback when he returns the tray. If 
hc'^does not return the uay, he loses the deposit -c/jc^ it becomes in the 
interest of other students to become entrepreneurs and cart it back. 
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typical of Its em&royaes. Se«« lor example, H. Zie(^|ler. M, K. Jennings and G. W. 
PfdWs (1974) 'TKt 0«cision-Makjng Ciilturti'of American Public Education/' in , 
' Cornelius P. Cotter^ (ed.) Mtttcsf Scteace Annual: An fnttrnttionsl Rtritw/ 
' Indianapolitt Bot^bs MerriU. Vol. 5, 177 '226. also the evidence for high .percent • 
agas of System 1 information procesto/s in O. X Harvey ^t al. "Teachers' Beliefs* 
Classroom Atn>osphete arvj Student Bdhavior" (1972) reprinted m A. Morrison 
arKj O. Mcfniyre (^dsJ Socia/ Piychoiogy of Tcsching, Baltim.ore: Penguin Books. 
215229. . . • * 

^^It i8 of course fH>t a common practical' in our culture to revirard people who act* 
morally: the official version is rhot ethical oor>duct shovtd t>e its own reward. 
Howffver Montaigne hn £iuyt remarks that: \in C^tuz, a kingdom in M^'ich 
, government and the arti. though ihov have had no contact vvith or kf>qw)edgeot 
■ ours, contain examples that surpass them in many oKcellcft features ... the 
^ officers deputed by the princ^ to mipea the state of his provinces, wheo punishing 
- -those guitty^f obusmg their office, also rewaid, out of pura'iiberality« any whose 
conduct has been above the common level of honesty/' M. Montaigne (1580) 
£sssys» translated by J. M. Cohen (19&8) Baltimore; Pengum Books. 
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Lam not at all icertain, howcverVihat my prkicipal would have fourd . 
sucflwLmarket system attractive even had he thought of It. As i s^d, he 
believed that there was a matter of moraJs at stake, a moral obligation 
toward other people. 1 think he would have been mostrelucunt to install 
anV system 'which implied that one could legitimately ignore morale 
obligations by^payingfmoney.^ ^ 

S. SnunOroup Rewards ("Evil Companions'') tr 

<..■•• . ■ . '3* 

• One (elaboration of social learning theory wo\jld "be to look. at the 
groups'" to which individuals belong. Our research hypothe$& wpuld be that 
in some"" friendship groups there are re\¥ards for leaving" trays (e^. . 
appearing "tough," "oKiragcous/'-or "independent"), this reference 
group notion is particularly interesting, because it implies that individuals 
may be relatively insulated from direct influence by the administration. 
. Moreover, it 'kjggests that, for some reference groups, what the adminislra/ 
iion regards as punishmcnt^elg. detention) may actually be a reWard, a 
kind of badge of courage, a source of respect and accepunce from other . 
group, mefnbers.^? Perhaps breaking up such groups (by rotating lunch 
shift assignments) would work. OV you could attempt id exert peef group . 
pressure through the sltudcnt government;' 




^^pwre are additk>nal crih'icBt problems In met iuch a market iolutk)n would favor 
rich kidirHMho pr^imt^lvt could. baitar afford to *tiuv*' the services of poorer 
kids. This kind of eth(cal probleai is« of courw, fundamental in the present ufie of 
an aconohiic market system in American sode^ty.^ 

^^A usafui diicuttion of such an apprpech in the light of iuvenile delinquency 
rieaarch is 0«rek W/ighi (1971.) The Psychofogy of Moni Behwior, Baltimore: 
Penguin Booidrm alao S. Glu«ck and Gluack (1965) "Varietiet of Oannquent 
lyfpn:* Britith Journal of CrimmolpgY^ yo\,^,72&7^, 

■ '17 ' . 



III. Psychoanalytic Theories 



Both the cybernetic and the social learning perspectives ar« relatively 
well oraanized; hypotheses seem taflow in a straightforward:way from the 
image of human behavior. This cohcfcnfcc is rtot chamcicrJstic of the 
ps^qanalytic model. In fact about the cnrth^cctfimiofi-^lemcn among 
ps^^oanaly tie ihwrws (when applied to a specific situation} is Jj^ir 
tendency emphasize unconscious dynamics and to use a. speaalized 
vocabulary. ! have organized the following ilkistraiion of psychoanalytic 
theories t|> three ^tegories^ u-adiiional^ltiepries which emphasize m^i- 
vidual^characterTsiics/iradillonal theories virfiich emphasize a group and the^ 
individual's relation to It, and dcvrjiopmcntal theories. 

A/ Traditional Theories-Individual t:haracteristics : 

6., SadUm ("Sexual Thrfll") , 

It mteht 'lw said that those individuals who do rtot return 'tfays are 
sadistic. That is, iNv seek and receive a kin^ of perverse sexual thrill from 
'an act of aggression. Assuming that the act of ,aggres$lon ia. against _the 
administration, not returning uays would be somov^hat likc teasing a caged 
apimal:- the principjl could snarl, about the situation- over the public 
address systfem, but this expression of an^cr or firustrafton on the part of 
the principal would only encourage trayleaying. Pcfha(» the best he can , 
do is to expel the>student of fenders. • ' - " , 

, ■'■ ■ . . . ■ ■ li 

7. Masochbm C'Asking for Punishment") ... 
' A reverse interpreuiion could also tx generated from a psychparialytic 
image of man: perhaps the individuals who fchvetheir trays unconsciously 
want to be punished. Hence they .transgless: as Freud put ;4t/the 
masokhist, "In order to prpvoke punishmcnl . . . must act against4ii* own 
'inlerefls, ruin the prospects which the real world offers him, and po^ibly 

■' X:.' r ■ - . j,^. 
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destroy his* owij oxisienccx in the world orrcaliiy."" As arioihe;/- 
psychoanalyst has put it, ^Unconscious wishes to be raped, purjishcd, 
beaten or devoured' may all coniribuU! to re^bellio 
.\ ' This interpretetion is s omewhat similar to the psy choanafytic idea that 
crimes may be motivated by m overpowering existing sense of guilt, a 
i: desire to be punished." The individual not only; receives relief and ^ 
!: gratification frpm the realistic criticisms he now can direct ^t himself, his 
irdevfant acts also^'involve the external world in 4 kind of ploy to assist him 
— selftydenigration. Perhaps ignoring the behavior woufd be effeciiv^^ 
mas^ist would seek his punishment elsewhere. (Although, perfiaps^a 
refu^' to punish would- make tray-lcaving cspeciallv* gratifying to the 
masothi§i-as In the old joke: ^* Hit me," said' the pijjsochist. ''No," said the 
sadist.) : f . . .X ^ • - . 

8.'Narci$$i$tic Gratification (' 'Attention-Seeking") 

It is also possible, of course, that neither aggression nor sadism is 
involved at all. We Kavc all heard parcnjs say of children who nryi^behaye or 
are fussy that they are "just looking for attention." Perhaps it is so iri this 
^casc aJ wdl: desfring recognition from his* en virpnment,^and unable to 
obt^iff it in other^ ways, a lonely or troubled individual might commit- 
deviant acts so that. he can at least obuin some -sort of personal 
relationship with somt^ne. Providing^alternative 'sources of attention and 
recognition might.work.' j . v ' * ^ 

■ 10. Inadequate Identification ^ith Parents 

^ In psychoajialy.tic theory conscience is formed by identification wi\h 
the parents. It m3.y be that those individuals who dp notreturn their trays 
tend to lack a conscicnce-in other words, they would have so'ciopathit 
tendencies and simply "oat for themselves'" Inadequate identification 
' with parents, then, is a companion theory to thc'earlier "virtue doe<n*t 
pay*; explanation of the social learning perspective. It differs only in 
suggesting ttiat inadequate identification with parents (rather than a 
permissive ^Upbringing) is involyed.^^ Perhaps* therapy would help, al- 
though it has not proven too helpful with people with socibpathic 
tendencies.*.^ — *— 

^^St^muhd Freud (1924) "The Economic Problem of Maiochitnv" The StMndstd 
edition of thi> CompiM PtychologicBl Works of Sigmund Fnud, Vol. XIX. 
Lonckw: Hpgerth Preit, 1967, 157;170. 

^^Ludwifl Eide«>erg (edL) (1968) Bncycfofiedis of PtychOnnstytit. New York: Free 
^ Pretft. 360.' 

ISsiQjnund Freud (1916) "Some CharocierTvpei Mel Wiih In Psychoonelvilc Vtfork" 
r/iist»/id(irrfW/rfart, Vol. XIV, op. dt., 332^3. * • 

SSgei Wriflht qp. cit..Glueck end GUieck op. cli. ^ 
^^Robert Meriinion (1974) ""What Worki?-Oiiesi<on» ertd AntwerKAbout Priion 
* Reforiti,** The Pt^tic intentt. Vol. 3j6 (Spring 22;54. 
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" It. identification with Irresponsible Parents . ^ 

Tray-leaving w^ld not be predicted only by inadequate iilientificaUon.' 
f?*1nay arise because, the same sexed parent (wihi\^^ 
presumably idenltfted stiro!ngiy in ch\\d\)oo0j^i^itCt'XS^^ 
Ity for his owh behavjor, or was jPFOSfnarsh/unprinci^^ or siilf- 
serving,*' Both this theory and the j^rccedfrig one would suggest that, in 
the long term, the school system sh<^td Steele to induce papcf>ts to^change 
their child-rearing practices^ f ' . • « • . 

B« Psychoanalytic GroupOentVred Theories . ' ' 

12. ''Us AgajInstTriem'' (ln*grou^'solidarity supported b^^ - 
displaceririent of aggression (s^pegoating) against out-groups) 

The traditional energy mod^l of the human mind in psychoanalytic 
"theory posits the existena, within each ippividua], of a fixed quantity of 
aggresSivQ and libidinal energies. These energies are thought to be 
conserved in the sense that thoy are always present and cannot 6e added to 
or destroyed. An indiVid'uaj^^sohality structure is constituted from how 
he apportions andj^rganizcs' these energies' For example, hemay'expres^ 
som^ in direct actioh; he rhay use some energies to ke^p ths lid on other ' 
anergics oi[ impulses (repression); he may expre^ s^jrne of ,thcm in a: 
modified form (a mechanism called si^bliniation), or. he may express them 
against some perso^ or object other than their origioal^arge^t (a mechanisrn 
called displacement). \,* ^ 

// Freud,' in his analysis of ihc psythic economy of grou;^, proposed that 
unalloyed group moralc/cohcsion, ancTloyytfr were, supported -by the 
tendency of group members to displace their fundjotf ^ressiy<vie>)dencfes 
toward ou^ide groups. The love.of^oup nu^bers'for cacb other, in other 
words, becomes more pure as their aggressive energies arc redirected more 
exclusively againit Outsiders and as love isr withdrawn frbifDi the outsiders 
and diverted to (members of the iri*group. Freud put the sotbering matter 
this way: . v „ „ 

When once the Apostlc^^aul had posited universal love bctw^n men 
as the foundation^>>Wiis' Christian. community, extreme intolerance 
on tHc part of Christendom toward lho$e who remaihed outside it 
became the inevitable 'consequence.^?'^** *. 



^'Sm Wrjflht, op. cit.; Gtueck and Glueck. op. cit. 

^^Si0it)^nd finud (1930) 0¥iiUstion tnd Its Daconteha, in Th0 Sundsrd £dit(on, . 

\ op:'eTi/Vo^.XXM14.n5. / ' 

/ ^^0^; alio' 4)9 (txcellcni revt«w ot oiher tlveorelical spproachts to tKeUn^oup 
out^roup groblem in Roberi A. LfrV/ine -anfl' Donald T. Campbell (1972) 
Bthnoc9tffwfi: Jhwmt ot Confh'cr, Bfhhic AWtuihs, snd Group Behwhr, iQaw 
Yofk:Wil«v> 
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\^ : ; recently, in theacase of f4azi Germany, it has been proposed thai 
tlw h!^ and unity of the German state was sustained by 

; ^''Scapegoating" the Jews, the invenUon df a common enemy helping to 
Aiinify the German people. A familiar themc^in science fiction movies 
liuring the Cold War was based on the same notion: the threat from outer 
$j»9^#-d{sse(m normal political conflicts as all nations unify in joint effort' 
against the common alien enemy. Ih aj&pmewhat attenuated form this 
same dynamic oft^ can be seen in h^h sdhools: jiothing, it seems,' is 
associated wi)h high mofr&e or scfippl spirit a& much as a football team or v 
basketball teami^ which regularly def(^ts opposing schools^ . ^ 

This body of speculation, the '*in*group^lidarity susbining aggression' 
against out-groups" hypothesis; suggests that the individuals who leave 
trays will be found to be clo^ friends of other individuals who leave trays« 
Their common aggression against other^ would be in the service of ^ 
sustaining their bonds with pne another. - 

. a this "5S5-against-ihenriM dynamic is the explanation of tray-leavir^ the 
most obvious polfcy recommendation, similar to that disaissed earlier - 
under social learning ihcory-("Evi| G)mpanions"t-would bejo adbg^t a 
policy that' would alter these associations (e.g. rotation of lunch shift 
assignments). ^ r 

; .13. Inadei|uate Identification.With the School or Principal 

A second group<entcrcci hypothesis utilizing psychoanalytic theory 
would focus upon ihc school itself .and posit that students who do not 
return their {rays have an inadequate idcrftification with" the schooLln ^ 
other wordSi^hcy do not feci the welfare of the school as their own 
welfare, they are not personally conWned when the sci'iool has a problem. 
' I said earlier that my high school principal implicitly used a behavior^ 
reinforcement theory when he put teacher mofutorsMn the cafctorui^lp 
catch students who did not' return their trays. Tn fact he also adppt^cl an 
/'inadequate group identification*' theory. He felt that deviating individu- 
als had insufficient pride in their school and so, at the time he announced . 
the creation of teacher monitors over the school public address system; he 
tried to increase identificatibn with the school and to utilize this dynamic 
- to change bchavfor. He spoka glowingty of the great history and high ideals 
of Walter Johnson High School. He spoke darkiy of "those few 
individuals,'* that "minority of sUidents,^' who did djmriage to these ideals. 
^ He spoke feryently of his'hope that all of us could once again feel pride in 
our schbo^and strengthen its great traditiohs and ideals. 

I must confess that, at the time^ I felt somcwhit embarrassed for the 
principal when |»c made this^specch. My friends ind I were tqp 
cynical-and, in ouV ov^n minds, too intclligcnt-to be taken in by this4^nd 
of emotionalism. We were highly sensitive to being m;^rripulated, and we. 
suspected that he cared far more for getting.those Uays taken back than he 
ger^iuindy ca^ed about jihe "traditjons^ of a relatively new suburban hi(^ 
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schooi^-wfHch hid been in existence only seven' years. Bui prboably he . 
truly believM what he said: it seems to be characffiristic of conservatives 
to assume that social ir),stltutions have great traditions andohigh ideals. 

14. Too Strong an Identiflcatiibn with the School 

(Identificatioh with the Aggressor) . 

The previous theory argued that tray*leaving could arise frOm weak 
identification with the school. However the same behavior could also 
result from the pp|k)site process^a-^/aw^^ identificatjon with the school if 
irtdividu^s felt the school to'be hostile or indifferent to them. 

- . — Mr illu station will make, this dynamic clear-. Bruno Bettlefieim^^. 
' reported^ on the behavior of other inmates he observed ir\ Nazi com'^htra- 

tlon camps.. He/found that, far from opposing the •brutality of the guards, 
there were son(e prtsoners who actually began to imitatjp (identify with) 
The g|uard!yMbBetl)eheim interpreted this behavior as /icjcntification with an 
Aggressor/' a psychological defense: rather thari feel defetlseless victims of 
their oppressoVs, the identification made inmates feel at orrcwith them, a 
participant in their bsuul power.??. . 
• If the "identification with an aggressor" hypothesis is correct we should 
think. of those students who do not take back^ their trays~as manifesting 
the same indifference and callousness toward the welfare of others afJ^ey 

- feel, the school system expresses toward ihem. The school system should 
become more benevolent.^ , 

C. Psychoanalytic Developmental Theories 

By now we have crossed through two of 'the three groups of 
/psychoanalytic hypotheses. Developmeriul theories, particularly focusing 
/on adolescence, are relatively new (j.e. post Freudian) with the exception 

. of the first to be considered (rebellion against authority). 

- ■ • ' ' . 

< J 1 5: Rebellion^ Against Parental Authority 

Uln this perspective the school administration is seen as a parent 
rrogate (via '^transference") and resentments against parental authority 
are expressed within the school. The 'Veal" sources of tray-leaving would 
have to be sought in the home and the effective elimination of conflict in 
the home. Schools s.ometimev adopt this theory in recommending family 
counseling in. the case of "behavior problems." ^ 



'^^Q. BanUbeim (1943) **lndtvidu4l and Mau Behavior in Extrama Situatk>ns/* 
Jbi/rha/ o/>Ui/Tomia/ a/x/ Siwria/ f^KC^o/OffK, Vol. 38. 41 7-4^2. 

2^Saa abo A/ina Fraud (1946) T/w Bgo and ih^ M^chMnium of M9rM, New York: 
tntarn«tiooal Univenitias Pra«< 
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" Psychoanalytic theory rn'^ht also suggest, how^^er, that rebelliousness 
^iLiWLSllJUtej^ ct/rrcn^ difficulties with^ authority in the- 

"hdlrnc1)Ut, riTther, an tttemptto win old'un*won battles from earlier in life 

which continue in tiie urrconscious of the individual. Thus individual 

therapy might be required. / ^ 

* * *. . *» • ' ■ 

vL Devation in the.Scr/tce of Individuation 

^Deviant acts (like Aray-lc^Ving) jniy actually bci cogimittcd by the 
individual in the servlicc/)f obtainingVa sense of himself as an individual 
who can act separately from "the wishes of authority. In this sense, 
tray-leaving, Tike othe|delinqucrit actis 6)^^ might be in the long 

term psychological interest o^some indyijjual^^^nlike a social, learning 
approach (which would see afhti-sociar behavior-^ something which the 

• indmdual will continiie if he 'Ms aHowed to get awa^ with it") this ego 
odevelopmcni perspcctijve would^uggest that minor dcyfant acts are really a 

passing >tage of development e.nd may be quife beneficial in relation to the 
actual gains In 'a $^nse| of personal identity and, integrity which can accrue. 
It is' sbmetimcs 'ii^upd t hat o ne of the benefits of juvenile gangs or 
friendship groups is the servTce^iwy perform in thi^» way by encouragfhg 
the individual to commit minor de^fiant aScts, and by freieing hirn .to 
commit these acts (reducing his-guiJt by sharing it).^^ Other unfortunate 
side effects (e.g. inhibitions in performing school work) have alsoybeen 
febellion sterhming from the same desire on tke part 



attributed to passive 
of the individual to 
bcing.^.* We should 
achieve short term 
development.^* •^^ 



obuin or retain some sense of himself as a separate 
note that/ clamping down hard, the school might 
gains but at longer-term costs to the individuals' 



17. Separatioh Anxiety, Regression, and Suucture Seeking (Anomic) 

^Rather thkn manifesting a positive developmental trend, however/ 
adolescents who leave trays mijjht do so from developrhenul difficulties 
and a cry for Hfelp, Progressing through adolescence involves a reduction in 
the external ^tfuculres of life. An adolescent may face considerable 



^^Brik Erikton (1966) "Eight Ages of Man" c^Pci'^ted in Leon Gorlow and Walter 
Katkovs1cY(eds.) RBudi'ngt in tha Fxycho/ogy of Adjustment 0^68) New York: 
McGraw WH, 297-317. . . 

^^HovMrd Halptr.n <1964) "Psychodynamic and Cultural Determinants of Work 
Inhibitidn in CNWren ahd Adolascenu'* Ptychoanafytic ffevhw. Vol. 51 , 173-189: 
alio Halpern Ct9G9) '^Psychodynamic Correlates of Underachievement" in Gloria 
ahd Monroe Gottsegen (eds.) Prof euionel School PiyehologY, New Vork: Grune 
and Stratton. Vol. 3, 318-337. 

^^Note- the considerable evidence s(|gges|tng the importance of provkJing an 
adutt-influeoca, paef'Influence de/a/'cein the interests of lor>g term development 
of altruism and moral autonomy in 0(trek Wright, op. cit. 
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/ anxiety about the prospect of moving out on his own, choosing a cdftege, 
getting a job, many may face k decision about^rea^^ If the individual is . 

; nish^ into'more freedom than he can handle'^n^may becomes increasingly . 

: anxious; he may have difficulty* In concentrating- or /'getting it together," 
:hp may feel adrift or that he is sinking, unable to cope. For at least some 
people behavior can become* bizarre, disorganized, or antagonistic without 
faith that someone else's firm hand is at the tiller. In this perspective the* 

• leaving of trays would be both a symptom of this kind of regression and a ^ 
desperate, inchoate call for help— a 'desire^ hive benevolent authority 
step in, set down definite rules and structure, and thereby relieve 'the 
individual from^his sense of being desertis(i.^^ If this theory ^s correct, ^ 

* then the principal should make rulc;^ and insist \that this structure b^ ' 
Adhered to: he will get his trays4^ me d a ird>aiso^e|p.l>is^dents.: : 

18, Depression 

■ The Gr o up for the Advance m e n t of^fsycWa^y^as -presented/^ 
psychdanaly tic interpretation of depressive tendencies during adolescence 
in the follpwing developmental perspective: . ^ c 

The withdrawal from the . parents normally causes a kirtd of 
mourning reaction or e|(»isodes of depression in the adolescent. ^ 
Psychologically this is similar tQ:^ournir)g'tbe actuaf loss of a loved ? ' 
person. Since the parents in fact are present, however, the; cause of 
the depression is obscure to^both the a^iolescent and his parents and 
is likely to he labeled simply as "moodiness. "^^ 

"'-The GAP vpews these depressioi> episodes as a^fonsequence of growing 
independence^ -an^ocreasing psy^p^ . je^p ifation from^the parents. 
This depression could accoulht, in turn, for why some peoplectp not return • 

. their trays. It is not (as Suggested eWtierj that they are preoccupied, their 
energy directed elsewhere. Qn the coptrary, they have no energy or desire 

• todo'anything. 

. Retrospect oh Psychoanalytic Theories 

1 have not elaborated extensively on the separate po Ijcylm pjjpafeo ns. of 
psychoanalytic ^theories. In lai^e part this is because |/ne)^*bfi»g very few 
good ohes to mind except for sending • tray -leavej^ to. psychotherapy 
where they could learn'more abou^heir unconscious dynamics. Psvcho- 

2^Rob«rt K. M«rton (1957) "Social Structure and Anomie" reprinted in his Si^ciat 
.TTi^orya/idSoc/W Sm/cn//*, rev. ed; New York: Free Press. 131-160. . \ 

Sebastian DeGrazia (1948) The Political Community: A Study in Anomie, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. ^ . . \ 

Marshall B. Ctinard.ed. Anomie and Deviant Behavior^ New York: Free\ 

. ■ • ■ ' • ' >T " " „ : • 

^^Group for the Advancement of PsycKlatry, Normal Adolescence: its Dynamics and 
impact (1968) New York: Scribr)ers/p; 67. 
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analysts themselves are notably reticent'when it comes to suggesting policy 
alternative other than psychotherapy | suspect, however, that much. 
mor& could be done, reliably, in these directions. At a minimum, the trend 
toward, including psychology as a part of the school curriculum seems' 
hopeful. . . 



2®A useful ditCM»ion is Gaston 6". Blom (1972) "A Psychoanalytic' Viewpoint of 
-Behavior Modifltation in Clinical and Educational' Settings" Journal of\ the 
American Academy^ of Child Psychiatry ', 1 1 :4 (Orta^er) 675-G93. 
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' 'IV. Drairtaturgical and Role Theory 
[ ("All the World's a Stage") 



-• Dramaturgical .and .role' theories; as _thei[ names iipplY, '.mi^Jne .^h^t , 
■people are cdntjnually playing roles. These roles clusters o% b^M 
ahd perspectives.-ln thb.role theory perspecttve. an. mdiv.dual does nor 
Sonp a Bivert^ction because he enjoys it (although he may), rathe he 
'ESlSe wiy he dQ<because that is the role he is.pJaying. And .«nd viduals 
J^?^ne^s«ri&pt their roles:because thej^ finci tine ro^ m st^ 
nidre igratifyihg than alternative roles. Rather, they simply feel that it <s 
' Wrroie V the Wropr/oW role, a par 

19. Act/Stehe Ratio . j 

■. Most of the dramaturgical or roie hypothesfes to be <»«^«cd ^ere 
invblTe -tfie name of different rolcs^ One hypothesis however, differs from 
these. This is the notion advanced by Kenneth Burke ; that: , 
> ' From the motivational point-:pf view, there is implicit in the quality 
• of a "scene the quality of the action that is to tllce place within it. ..^ 

^his .wduVte anothier way of saying.that the act will be consistent . 
." with the sgene. . . . » - 

If we pause to reflect on the scerie provided by my high .school cafeteria it 
' is apparent that there was considerable impersonality, a rather ob)ection- 
able institutional air about the Jong rows of formica topped tables and 
nondescript (sometimes broken) 'wooden chairs: it was noisy, the walls 
. were made of cinder block with a dreary light gre^n glaze. Burke would 
• suggest that we would be- more likely to find rather callous impersonal 
behaviors (like leaving trays) in this impersonal, institutional setting. . 
• We" would need, to be rigorous, to identify some other characteristic to 
RO with Burke's hypothesis since people differ in their actions injhe same 
setting; One avertue might ,be to explore personality factors that cause 



29Kenneth Burke (1945) A fSrammar of Motived, New York. 6-7. 
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Individuals 10 differ in iheir susccpiibilitv lo being influenced by ihc 
scenes in which ihey arc a pan. .^^ 

If Burke is correci, then the solution to our problem would lie in 
iniroducing a degree of elegance into high scHo6l dining. Tablecloths, noise 
dampening materials, flowcrSi carpets, etc. would provide different cues 
and produce a setting wfxjre people wouJd be more inclined, automatic- 
tily, to rctyrn their trays. 

20. "low • • 

It is said that people can come to ptay the role of '*Loscr*' in their lives. 
In formal language* we would- say that they have developed a '"negative 
idehlily** and that they go through life always calibrating their behaviors© 
that they will be looked down upon by other people. 

Jeanne Maracek and David Mettee^ rccaitly published experimental 
work which substantiates the concept of a *'l6ser'* syndrome. Subjects 
performed an experimental task and were told that they had done 
cxccplional^y well. The subjects then had^a chance to perform the task 
again and, consistent with a loser syndrome prediction, those subjects 
who already (ud[ a strong sense of low self-esteem did make substantially 
nK)re\efrors on the second perforni^nce of the task. Ijv-otber words, 
knowing what the standards for success V^ere, these losers uncbrisciqusly 
modified their behavior so they would lend to fall. N 

The possibility of a loser syndrome has also ccmcerned Kal and Erik 
Erikson,*'^ and they have applied the idea in recommending changes in 
policies for dealing with juvenile delinquents. Their concern is th^r if'an 
adk>le$cent is caught and punished he may develop a negative identity-he 
may begin to think of himsclfj iri other wffcds, as loser or as a crimrhal or 
an outcast Having labelled the adolescent a "foser,'* then, society is 
engaging in a self'fulfllling prophecy because the adolescent wilt tertd'to 
act out this identity in the fuujre. (Women's Liberation writers have used a- 
similar idea in criticizing the constrained roles and self'fulfTfting prophecies 
inflicted on women in our society.) 

There is, in fact, some intriguing additional evidence which supports the 
idea that you can establish a negative identity in a, transgressor by catching 
him and purushing him and that, as a result, he will transgress more in the 
future than if you had not caught him and punished him. Foc- example, a 
> study in a British boarding school for boys compared two groups of boys 
with identical past histories for smoking. The only difference between the 
groups was that the boys in one group had, at one time or another, been 



. ^J. Marseek and O. M«tt«t (19731 "AvoklarKc of Continued Succcst as a Fuiiction 
of Sttf*EstMfn« Level of Esteem Cenamty, and Respontibilrty for Succen/' 
Jourmt of PtnonMhty 9nd SodMl PsYChotCfgY, 22:1.98-107. 

^^rilc Erikaon'«nd iCfli T. Ertkson (19S7) 'The Confirmation of the Delinquent" 
Chicago Bettfw^ 15*23. • 
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aught smoking {which was against the rules of the boarding school) and 
had been punished for it In xh\s group which had been caught smoking 
and punished for it, a great number of boys were still smoking several 
years latere" 

Research bearing on the "loser" syndrome suggests two ideas. First, the 
school itself may bear responsibilHy for esublishing these negative 
identities. If so, we would expect to fin^ that those individuals who do not 
return their trays have been, given a great many negative cues over the 
years by the scJtkjoI system: low grades, for example, could establish 
negative identities, roles which individuals then act out ih the cafeteria.^ 

The second idea a loser syndrome suggests is that the use of coercion 
and punishment wilL.bc a serious error* For, if tray-leavers are caught and 
punished, this can strengthen a sense of negative identity. Perhaps the 
school administration would succeed, to some extent, in getting ^the 
cafeteria problem under control-but it might do so at the cost of 
increasing other behavioral, academic, and .developmental difficulties for 
those whom it punishes. 
21. Peter Pan Syndroiwe- — 

• Peter Pan t^id not want to gr9w up. He wanted to suy young forever. If 
wc infer from the story, we mightimagine that he conceived' growing up as 
equivalent to becoming like the awful CapUin Hook, and his wish to stay 
your^ was a desire to avoid playing this kind of role. 

I have chosen the illustration of a "Peter Pan Syndrorne" deliberately 
because one of {he major -observers of modern youth, Kenneth Keriiston, 

':has. Vopo^ something quite similar. Young people today, he. writes, 
believ^ that "beyond youth lie only stasis, decline, foreclosure, and 
death."^ Young people balk at joining the "establishment" because to 
them this means playing a role which has extremely negativistic connota- 
tions. Responsibilities, in short, ^are seen as burdens; being matyre is no 

fun. " ' r ✓ : J 

The Peter Pan Syndrome suggests that those individuals who do not 
take, back their trays confront a choice, in their own minds, between two 



^J. W. Pplmer (1965) -SmoWng/Carung, arxl Delinquency in a Secondary Modern 
School/' British Jounml of Prwantive School Medicine, Vol. 19. 18-23. 

^In Sennen and Cobb's analysis "tosers" tend to band together in friendship groups 
where tt«y establish their own standards for recognition separate from— and often 
antagonistic to-fhe school's values (e^. toughness, recalcitrance, etc.). The 
••>oi«f»," thus establish an insulated counterculture which salvages some degree of' 
self-regard. A similar esteem enhapdng function* may occasionally t)e served on 
collage, campuses by some drinking fraternities; not everyone can make A's in 
dasa; but anybody can get ptas^red and bf«g about alh of the silly things he did. 
See Bichard Sennett and Jonathan Cobb (1972> The Hidden Injuries of Cim, New 
York: Knopf. 

3*Keoneth: keniston (1971) Youth and Dissent, New York: Harcourt . Brace 
Jovanovioh, 17. . , i • 
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roles« The first role, the one they eiect to piay for themselves, is a role of 
freedom/ moderate irresponsibility,, emotional spontaneity, variety, and 
fun. The role they reject a role which they see as op(5ressive, deadening, 
mechanical and rather; boring and tiresome. In the choice between life apd 
,jk3l!ilbose who leave their trays have elected life.^* 

P^haps, if the adults in .the school were to become more alive and 
. fuo-toving) they would provide models different from Captain Hook. Few 
'of them, at least in my high school, seemed very joyful about their, 
work.^ 

221 Game Playii^g ^ 

One additional hypothesis illustrating a role theory perspective is the 
notion of a ^me in which students and administration are each playing a 

jpart according to certain time-honored but unwritten rules. In Xlys 
ptepective the game '*Who Will Return the Trays?" isa fuo-filled pastime 

-for the students involved. They leave trays, the principal growls about it 
over the public addr&ss system, tc^er monitors are put into the cafeteria. 
But students .continue to play the game with their own countermoves: 
watching for when the teacher nnonitor is looking in the other direction 
before, exiting for their next dass (leaving their trays behind them). Of 

^ CQurse the Student knows^ that, if he is caught leaving his tray, nothing 
particularjx^erious will happen-he might get In angry word, or, at worst, 
he might have 'to^go to a detention study hall: it would be like a game of 
ice hockey, in which arv offonder can be caught in a transgression and will 

'^ngo to the penalty box briefly but knows he will rejoin his teammates in the 
game after awhile. The "Return the Trays" game thestudentsplay with the 
administration^ could be seen, in this light, .as similar to other games 
s^dents play in high school classrooms with teachers-for example, the 
••Who's Done Their Assignment for Today?" game (in general, in my high 
schooir few students had done their assignments-and th^ ball then Was 
back jn the teacher's ^court and he or.she had to f^ure out 4 countermove). 
Note that it is not necessary for both students and administration to 
play th^game. What is necessary is^ only that students see it as a game. In 
fact; if they dasee "Who Will Return the Trays?" in this way/ 1 am' hot 

^^Socne psychologisu would tee the Prar Pan Syndronntt n calling for piycho* 
ther«py. ThrouQh it^ Pearce and Newton argiM^ ^Tha gfim oonoapt of «ociaL 
responsib'iUtv it tramfomi^ into pleasure in tbe pHvilesa of social partictottion on 
as wida>a base as the person'% capacities will permit." See Jan Paaroa and Saul 
X^ewton (19C^) Th^ Comfftfons of HumM Growth. New York: Citadel Pre»«444. 

^^hat may be involved is a special caae of the distinction sodoiogistt draw between 
"up front**^ and "back stage" behavior. Restaurant nnanagen* for e)(ample, can be 
quite irreverent and fun:4oving JMhen they are behind the scenes: but the^ become 
socT^MT ^and a bit stiff ,when they appear balore thf»ir official ^pudience^ of 
customers. See, for example* Ervtog Goffman <1959) TTw PmtntMtlwi of Saif in 
^^ emytUy Cif9, New York: Doubteday/119. 

•29 • .. , -• 
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sure what Jhc adrninistra^ion could do aboui it If ihe principal were lo 
amwunce over ihe public address system, "Look, I'm not going to play 
gimcsrl want those trays taken back/' lie might have little' effect 
Stodeijts (at least at my high school) would likely have sceh^^such a 
statement by the principal as a particularly clever couniermove, only a 
shrewdly -calculated attempt to win the game by pretending there was no 
game. • 



to' 
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0 V. Humanistic Psychology 



Humanistic psychotogy views men as having an innate ten«kncy to 
^•btow " a term which is usually taken to mean becoming more humane, 
afeiistlc, productive, loving, and so forth. If we view not retumir« 
afeteria trays as indicative of some blockage in the growth process, 
Abraham KUskjw's vwk suggests two hypo«*'««s:.^ 

23. Uwef Need(e4|.Sexurf)DeprWatlon \ ) 

Maslow views »en as being mctfivaied by a liferarchy of nceds-Vhc 
"higher" needs moUvatc only when lower needs are saiWled. it 
retSig triiys is seen as indicative of a "higher" (more altiulill*) 
SSn^en not returning uays might arise fnm. the deprivation of , 
JTof Uie "Zftr needs-of which sexual satisfacUon is; In Maslow's , 
- view one. thus we would expect that the students who do not rewm 
trays are those who arc more sexually- frustrated and deprived and ^hig 
sSuwr administration which wanted to deal with the-cafeieria tray 
Siwcm wuW have i$ concern itself with facilluUng adequate scwial 
SctioTfor its sttidlnts. I suspect, however, thai it will require Wgier 
Sousness on the part of school tJttl ^ 

to consider thls^thco^y s^iousJy. They were V,i!^? tZ 

day, even to Kknowiedge the existence of what one of them caltcd 
tpdvaW "t»w w'timaic rclaiiowhip.*^r 



•"»»Abt»»»m Malow 11970) lioti^Mipn »ntl Pwmllv. N«» York: Hww •nd Row, 

:. ravModhion. ' ..^ j^, ' 

MAn,)«llMt «udy of «Kn. oi ^^f'^^^^''^;::!^:??^^'^^^^^ 
M Mk^lon tt ofo^^dwl by Miry Brti^ittd (19/0} OhfS$x sauemton, 

sSWasStS.." I« Glofj. and Monro. GottivjvWj.1 PntmiontI School 
AfcftoMVK^Vol. 3, Hwt Yof k: Oruiw •nd Swmon. ^«-17l . 
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'•lv^f*^^ also writes ihai many people feL^ iheir highest potfnUiliires.** 
11^ do not feel sm?^ enough to feel too good about ihcmseh^es, too< 
noble w vlrluous or competent, Cbunicr to what Kcniston Would uiy (The 
Feter Pin Syndrome) or wlial a social learning thcorkl would say, taking 

• back tray^ sdm as psychologically rewarding by the^e people but they 
avoid the behavior because they could not 5Und thai much gratincailon. 




inimprntofuti DyrumiCK New York:; Doraty^ nrv- ed. See olio Stgnuind Fretid'ft 
rtlmct lifom^ of pkiple who art dMiroyed by ttfGcm; (1916) ''Some 
Ctamter Types Mtt^W^^ «n Ptychoerirtylk Wor k** In 7hr4Rt^^ 
•XIV» bp. eit^ 316^1. 
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There are six ralhor specialized theories thai cah be applied lo the tray 
prpbtem: cnwtionad contogibn, 'reduced altruism from sensory overload, 
equity thcocy* Kbhlberg's theory of moral development, depersonUization^ 
theoiy^amd f^^ theory. 

JS. Moa% See/Mootey Do (Emotional Omtigion) ' \ 

dassic analyses of hurhaii behavior in laiw.^ups pafett to a range of 
phenomena whidj occur In' these Jetiii«$.**^ One Is the phcnom©H(Jn of 
enuKlbhal contagton^havior and feelingly spread more rapidly. If this 
mKhaidsm operates in the cafeteria (perhaps with some being more v 
susceptible than others) then we would simply say that,,somehow. the act ^ 
of not returning trays got staried-artd it spreid. If emotional conta^ of * 
this sort occurs In the Kri^ school cafeteria one solutlon.might be to 
partitl^ the single large rckmt into 

the extdnt to which Individuals afeppart of a large mass. ? 

.-" ■■. *" "**.. 

26. Swwiry O^ . , ; * 

' dne of ihcirMI^^ 

" pw^ld^ave to reduce iheir emotfonal invoJveifSnt with 

' M concern for) moit of Uie peopJe.lhey mwl In order w 

kftd of equlHbrHim *? Thus we would expect (assuming swne lndlviduas 
i^rreduw thejr wijirtidml JiivoWcmcni wl^i thgjr wyirpi^ 
i than others) that not retuniing cafeteria trays; wouia be a rcsult of the 

;<f>SMf6rt)cairpi«6umtf LsBon (1903^ 771* Onmd,Vant»:\)(M^n. 

Ktirt W. WolH (tdX 

^«S^-Klsr«niwO)^ EW«J«K. <^ Uvl09 In- Ci«mr Sekfw, Vol. 
; ie7.146M468. , 



^ crowded condjUohsJn ihc cafeteria {and perhaps In the school in general); 
The effecdve resolution of ihc tray problem^ by this theory, would be to 
ifCdu(^ (^gsyding. install sound deadening 



;2J^ 'Kohlbcfg Moral Devefopmcnt Theory 

Kph^^ hai advanced considerable evidence for J new theory which 
mora) development occurring in a sequence of stages.^* He has 
studied moraJ rea^^fng (how a person explains or justifies an act as moral 
or immoral), but the suge theory scerhs also to predict to moral behwion 
as well.*^ One of ihc lower staged of moral dcvdc^iimenl is hedonistic 
/ morality (i.e, moral appropriateness is derived from ihe iJwhaC^ in it for 
me" attitude identified earlier as an assumption in social learning theory). 
/ The highest stage is the stage of individual ethical principles (the 
' individual makes up his 6wn mind in H principled way about What is rfght 
or just), and greater altruism and sense of individual responsibility seem to 
be associatedjyith this stage as well, KohlbergV theory would tell lis that 
those who leave their tray^'may be at a lower level of moral development. 
The solut^ to the problem then would be careful attention by thc^school 
vto curriculum innovations that would move students tp^ifgher stages of 
nipril development. (This task apparently carviot be done by simple 
exhortation*) 

/28, Eqiiity Theory (^old^n Rule IHychology) ' 

Equity theory Is probably best cxpresscd/in its basic form, by thc /cv' 
iolonls of antiquity, "An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth." In other 
words, .it is the proposition, that/ to the extent they can, people arc 
motivated to repay others^ to behave toward others the way others behave 
toward them; If you treat others with kindness and respect, the theory 
proposes, they will treat you with kindness and respect.*Give them a hard 
. time and thw will tend ta give you a hard tlmp when they hive the 
opportunity,** . • 

In the case of the unretumed cafeteria trays eqiiity theory would tell us' 
that students were expressing a basic arui situatiphaliy^induced resentment 

. KohtlMKg usee) "Sttte M S9qtiefK»; The Cogvrit«v«^3t«tlopm«ntllt Appmdh 
J ^Soc4ali«^}on'Vin O. A. GoiHn (td.) HMdbook of Sod^fiation Theory Bml 

*3n. Hmn. M. B. Smith, and J.^BkMk (1968) "The Moral RttMoning of Youoa 
' Adults, " Joumtt of Pmon^lity ^fld SodW f^gychofcgf. Vol. 10* 183*201^ Jemn 
Fithkin tt at. t1973> "Momi RsMoning and Poltilari Mtoolooy/' Jown§f of 
/ .f^momfityonaSocbffiychofoffy, 27 A. W-m 

^^Ssk OmkJfiiisl^ eiU, ch«m«r 10;«lio« E. Tiiriel (1966) "An Expwfmtntal 
T«^of the Stqoemiality of D«v«k>pmem Stegei in the Child's MoraH Judgmentf " 
. JourmfoiPmoosHtysodSockfPii^oiogr,y/oLZ!^^^^^ 
♦*ewne Welster et el. (1973) **H9h Dwecttont In £<<u»ty Reieerch/' Joormi of 
f^mon»firysmfSoei^^fi9ydtohgy.2S:2,m^Vf6. 
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asaimt the school: the regimehution, low marks, boredcp, large classes/ . 
(and ^isofitewftat authoritarian stnicuire are inducing them to repay the 
kitbol for tiie hassi^ and {ndignilties to which they have been subiected. 

It h interesdng, In this connection, lo observe that equity t»ft»ry would . 
pt^ci that the only way to resolve the problem would be to hiake high ' 
school ? place when^ students are treausd with respect and dignity » a great 
many rewards are forthcominjC and so forth. Only if the administration 
lives up to the Golden Rule wjUi stddelniU do likewise. Note that thelisc of 
coercion or punishment Js very unwise if equity theory J* correct since 
these wlir only motivate farther suident underground resisunce in either 
the dassrbom or the cafeteria. 

29. Oepersomlization 

An increasing number of studies point to the possibility thatdeperson* 
alization and anonymity tend to. dissolve the obligations and humanizing 
re^nts in individual conducL^. If so» we would e^tpect to And those 
leaving their trays to be.studenis who receive less recognitioh frpm the 
school, to be the ''forgotten/' ignored students, the ones for whom neither 

r teachers nor administrators have iime.^ ^ — -.-^^ ^^i^ 

Inter^tlngty, there is now some ^qwral evidence for a depcrsonalfita- 
tfc>n theory. Not only arestudents '"depersonalized/* it appears that school 
administraturs and teachers are not $e<») as fully human, at least by high 
school isttidents-a conditk>n which may further proftiote callousness and 
incfifference toward liiem***lf deperspnallzatton theory is correct then a 

. principal should concern himself with reducing the imperson^, bureau- 
cratic atmosphere of the school. Students must feel known, recognized, 
and cared about; and they should feel those who nin the school are 
"personalized" human beings 'engaged in honest human relationships - 
Tather than roletfperformances, 

30r Frustratitm-Aapre^^ " 

If we think of iteaving trays as an aggressive act, then perhaps 
frostratJon-aggression theory can help us to undersund \tr^ What mights 

f^L. fmt^, A. P^iiont^ •«» T, Hmtoatt (19S21 rSome CociMquMcei of 
' OeindMdueiion in • Group,'' Jounmi of Ai>oom$S 9nd SocUl Psychology* Vol. 

. 47» 382-389; P. G. ZIntento 11969) ""Xtm Himtm Choice: IndMdurtton, Hmaon 
end Onlvr Vawi Delndivkluatlon. Irnpulei and Chm/' In D. iMrins (ed J Tim, 

; Uncom: Unhmttyof NibrnkaPreii. 

*^^PanKtolailly;ttit large modwrvhigh tdmi:t^ pM, fromadMlre 

f or effidincy-vttt this vary /^effidthcy" of l>lgntti may evry witli it dtpenonal- 
.- ta«Uonend 

^''^•jtelm Oolirt 11939) Fntmothf^ (^"'^^99^^ Hw^in; Yait 

Universitv ' 
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produce the frustrated students who, the theory holds^ would be likely to 
as aggression against the school? it might be that 
the most objeciWely deprived students would be the most frusuated. But- 
the jaVailable evidence suggests-that frustration may^ depend insu^ad on 
r^tathft deprivat^>n, that is the gap between what a man wants or feets 
'entitled to receive and what he actually does recei^e.'^ . 

As with equity theory, one possible solution is to increase the rewards 
to-stud^ts» thus reducing frustration^. However if reto/ve deprivation is 
invplved^ then several other alternatives become^ plausible depending on 
how students form their cdmpjrbon levets^'^ one alternative might be to 
equalize existing rewards so that students would hot face invidious 
comparbons with .crie another. Or the school might de-emphasice the 
achievement ethic: rather than dangle the canrot of arvidealized academic 
success in ffont of many students who can never achieve it, the school 
couid adopt a more humanistic set of id<^!s-that everyone could rneet;. 
paraddxicaliyi; it may be that hfgh standards, by inducing a sense of 
inadtequa^ and frustration, turn oiit to be counterproductive. Or the 
pit>bU»m irSght loe a tot simpler than this, a master of providing better food 
in the cafeteria.** 



/ 



^L. B«rlkOMiu (1972) '*irimxmiQi\%, Gompwitonf and Olhtr SouroM of Emotional 
Arouial at Contrlbufbrf to Social Unrtit/' Jtwmf of Social imm, 28:1 . 77*01 / 

^^Leon Fmtingcr (1954) *'A Thtory of Social Dimperison JPrbcetats/' ^imvi 
fi9$tHom, Vol. 7; 117*140; Devid Smr\ and John McC^hfty t1973) m fb^tfcf 

' Of inofmK0: Tfm /Vtw Utp9n Bkteki snd c6# Wsttt Rioi^ Botton: Hoiij^ton 
MiHIIo. \ 

^It is pOM%i1t that special pr iiviiigiif for teachm land admininratois an aourott i 
^ktudtnt ffttstyatkm-ln tomt htgb tchoolt Mchtrs aw atlovMd^to cut In the frcmt 
of iht lona ctftttf la lin«, thty h»vt to 
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VII. Field Theory: Different Strokes 
for Different Folks? 

■ Ji'^'^^^'^'t'^^ "'«"V ""f' t^ie end i)^cau$e it doei ^ 

CoSt^^J^rS^^ .toffersagener. p.specUve.n^ 

rJ^^xJrTy*.^^^ individual as living in a 

L^^^^ ."•"binaUon. determln^ 

. penavior. FiekJ theory alerts us that our orcccdlnc thenriiK ^^ri. 
mumally exclusive. In the same individual ther?may W, l\Z 

SS Si^d.^ ' "^'^ ^^ of depression, ^!in 

&£Svt^?"-^^^ . 

By^proposln^e image of »panrte Individual lift field theorv 
atojJerts us that the celevant constellation of forcS pTwencTS 
ateence of partfcular forces'and their strength if present-nSv^vS d^ffS 
ft^Jnd^Wdual to individual. To account fully forSy-leSSJg 
m^ need all of the theories reviewed so far (L to mSn^h^ 'thTt 
might havc to .be discovered). Wc might need a jomcwharlffereJt 
^ch''^ ^^^^ ^ ""'^ needTSS a vSS^" 
.oTdlSt^Sdull?'* •''ff^-tly the behiifior 

.rjt 1$ imi>ortani> emphasize, however, that Held theory only sooaeso 
thb maKfmum, complexity m«ht be present. It dcTWr rlk^T^. 



»'p«it»di wd Kfwiw. op. eft. 
irj;^«r (19B6) 7*. /^oftw or /W«/ 0«,m«^ 2 vo... N«. ^ork: 
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and those who do not 
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VIII. Thirty Theories jn Search of Reality 



' F^erhaps the reader a bit dazed by noW, finding that he has been 
forced to withdraw some of his attention as theories piled up and stimulus 
overload became a reality. It will be well, then/^o call a halt at this point. I 
have diagramed the thirty theories in Figure I'y^^ 

A quick glance at the^diagram shows th^t many linkages are 5till , 
unstated, especially how backgrounjj factors ih individual development 
affect variations in fun seeking, certain unconscious dynamics/ social^ 
conformity, and physiological responses. There are, of course, other 
theories about a^t of these things^ but it would add little to go into them 
here: the purpose has been to inventory and introduce basic traditions of 

explanatoiy-th€ory^not4o write ah exhaustive anatomy. " 

i do want to indicate, hbwever,'that thisreare several avenues I have not 
explored^ There is the Marxist theory of a possible "haughty bourgeoisie 
indifference" of some students toward the working class employees of the 
cafeteria and the Maoist policy solution of decreasing depersonalization, 
altering rewards and punishments, and increasing identification by 
' requiring the students to serye^as workers and alt members of the school to 
engage tn public mutual and self-criticism sessions. More importantly, I 
have made the implicit assumption that returning trays is desirable 
behavior: reversing this assumption could turn|Up disquieting syndromes- 



^^A thoughtful/ exceptionally useful mep for the analysis of personality effects on. 
politics is M.. Brewster Smith (1968) "A Map for the Analysis of Personal ity'and 
Ponti cs/' Jqumaf of Social Issues, Vol. 24, 1 5-28. 

JMy map;^for reasons of simplicity, ignores the possibility that the factors which 

.vf^tain behavior may be* different from those that first start it (e.g. a "try it, you'll 
like it" mechanism). One one way. in which behavior, once instituted, can. change 
its psychological meaning see the discussion of cognitive consistency and 
self-attribution in Daryl Bem (1970) Beliefs, Attitudes and Human Affain, 
Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole. I am endebted to Gary Wolfsfeld for a discussion of 

^ these additional complexities that should be included in an exhaustive analysis of 
possibilities.. 
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that might characterize some students wh» return their trays--e.g. 
automatic "authoritarian'' obedience of anyone in authority .^^ 

But I think we have, surveyed the major theories. Taken together in the 
mip they show the types of factdVs which potentially interact to affect a ^ 
single behavior in one person: his indiyiauql backgrounds the broader 
coptext oi-Xhf: society^and social institutions of which he is a pari, his 
motive^ and inner states \n all their complexity, the many facets and 
dimensions of the immediate situation, \ . - ; ; 

. Anyone reading social science literaturp or the popular press will 
encounter different aultiors beating the drums for different theories: • 
cost-benefit theories Off voting, Tin^^equate child-rearing as a theory of 
crime, theories of unconscious determinants of war and so, fpjrth. A map 
such as that in Figure 1 may be useful in keeping all of these different • 
ideas in m organized ^perspective. And the complexity of the map 
demonstrates why^ the professional social scientist;^ although he values 
individual insights, nevertheless wants hard evidence before he will believe 
any one plausible theory is a major explanation. 

Possibly it requires a sense of humor to consider a mindr problem like 
unreturned cafeteria trays from thirty 'different points of view. But'the 
important point is that most major problems of human behavior have an 
analogous structure: some people are criminals but others are not, some 
nations go to war but others do not, some people find society alienating 

^but others do'not, some students think and work up to their potential but 
others do not, some Q^ople are racially prejudiced but'other people are 
nbt. The thirty different tl;)ebretical perspectives identified different policy 
alternatives and strategic intervention points which men of good will might 
usp to solve such problems and make this a better World- These policy 
options are summarized in Table 1. 

Somt of these thirty theories'might be called ^'conservative** theories: 
they attribute the tausc of the problenrr to soniething about individiyls 
and they recommend intervening to change individuals to solve the 
problem. Other theories could be called **liberal" theories: jhey attribute 
thp "cause of the problem nriorfe to the surrounding social suucti^res and . 
practices and they recommend intervening to change this environment to 
solve the problem. It is true^ in America^ that each .individual has the right 
to advocate his Ideology through an equal vote in the decision-making 
process^. But embedded in liberal and conservative perspectives are theories ' 
of human behavior: froth the^ viewpoint of Tsocial scientist the best way 
to decide among theories is 'to assemble evidence, not dismiss them b»r 
champion them) because they fit the relatively uninformed prejydiceMTid 
partial insights that have been 'the tradittbnaf guidelines for reserving, 
policy questions in our society. ^ 



^^T. W. Adorno et al. (1969) The Authoritarian Personality, t^ct4 York: Nortp.n. 
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34 Thirty Theories w Search of Reality 



Table 1 

Thaoriet and Pk>licy Options: A Summvy 



Pofky for Bfthnvior Chahgo 



I.CvlfliniBtlc 

1. ianorsno* of Expectations 

2. lenorwiot of ConstqusnoM 

II. 



3. Pmrtoiv* Up-Bringing 
, . 4. What's In Itfor M«7 

6. Small Group Rawards ' 

I I I . Piryd)oana»ytk Modal 
6.Seditm 

7. Masochism 

8. Attention Seeking 

9. Praotocupatton 

10. Sociopathic Tendencies 

11. IdentifioBtioniwith 
Irresponsible ta^ents 

t2, ln<group/Out-0roup 

13. Inadequate Identification 
iMith School or Prinopel 

14. Identification with School 
as^Aggrassor 

15. Rebellion Against Parental 
Authority 

16. Deviation in the Service of 
Individuetioh 

17. Seperation Anxiety. Regression. 
Structure Seelcing (Anomie) 

18. Depression 

IV. Dramatuialeal/Role Model 

19. Act /Scene Ratio 

20. -U^ir" 

21 . Petef Pan Syndrome 

^ 22. Came Playing 

' V.Humanlstie Model 
^ 23i tjower Need U« Sexual) 
lOeprivetion 
24. Jonah Corrv>lex 

/ll.Spadattzed Theories 

26. EmotioTMl Contagion 

26. Sensory Overloed and 
Reduced Altruism 

27. KohtMrg Moral Development 
Theory 

28. Equity Theory (Golden Rule 
Psychology) 



Information about expectations 
Information about coruequerioes 

Better reinforcement scnedules by pvents 
Deposit system; g^e rrMrds K posiibEe: 

increasecosu ^ 
Breakup groups, use student government to 
' exert peer group pressure 

Therapy: Exputskin 

Therapy: Ignore it (7) 

Therapy: Alterrutiv« source of attention^ 

Reminders 

Therapy (7): better chiki^rearing 
(7): better child rearing 

Break up groups 

Stren^herr identification with school: tMttec 

. leadership 
Increase benevolenoe^of school system 

Family or individual therapy 

Therapy 

Strengthen and enforcib rules: Therapy 
Therapy 

Add elegano^to high school dining 
Therapy 

Setter role models. k>ving but 

. responsibtfity. charisma) 
(?) 

Provide or facilitate meetir>g of unmet 
needs: lex; tex education 

(7). 

B^eak large room into small sections 
Reduce pace of Ufa, noise levsis, crowding: 

break large room into imall sections 
Design curriculum innovations to facilitate 

devek>pment of moral reasoning 
Provkle more overall rewards from school 

system: letter and more attractlva food: 

"don't puniiM 
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TiM* 1. TiMorIti and PoScy Opiidm: A 



fcominiM) 



MIcy for Ptt iwrkif Ct«n«i 



2B#0tp«rtonalitati6n ' 



3(f, •Fmttration/Ago'rftiion 



Brmk up largt tchooli; mort ptnonal tnttr- 
•n ol tt«tf in alt ttudtntB; f scilltstt 
•aaing cafataria m>6 ottwr staff ai 
individuali ' 

Mora raMOfdi from Khool tyttam; aquallza 
ra waf di; d»amphi>< jcaac h fevafnant idtali ; 
in favor of mora humanittic onas; atimin- 
ata tpaeial privMon for ttaff » 
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Crisis, Boston: Uute, Brqwn. - 
)ohn SteinbruiKf (1974) r/re CyberneUc Theory of Decision, Princeton: ' 

Princeton UnWertiiy Press. 
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pfeler Marrh and Martin Rein (1973) O/AemmasofScKW «e?o 

Aldine, second edition. . k.i 

Daniel P. Moynlhan (1973) The Politics of a Guamnteed Income, New 

York: Vintage. 
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Theodore Mamor (1973) The Politics of Medicare, Chicago: Aldine 

.Erir'Rc£»*^1973)^rA^ Dance of Uglslatlon. New Yorlc: Simon & 

W^^y ?<^'»n>"» and '^P" Wildavsky (1973) Implementation, Berkeley: 
Unlversltyof California Press. ^ 
• Eliot. Chambers, Saliibury and Prewitt (1955) >lmer/c<w Government: 
Pmbknrs and Reading New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

IV. ThMTies In Social Psychology and Polhlcal Sdence 

Morton Deuisch and ' Robert M. Krauss (1965) Theo}les In Social 
ftjfi^o/'osry, New York: Basic Books. 
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i11ioms^^ & Stnte^y of Conflict, Oxford: Oxford 
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Murny Edetman. (1964^ The Symbolic Uses of Politics, Urbana, III: 
Univcrdty of Illinois Press. - 




Analysis Topics- : 
Unreturiied Cafeteria Trays 



A Marxist miglit say that a marlost mechani'sm'sofcition to any social 
problem is inhercnUy immoral because it sanctions Ihdividua selfishness 
and jpeed as the determinants of behavior, Would you agree or disagree? 



2. Inadequate identification and Depersonalization « . 

A Marxist might find it significant that most students in my high school 
were middle class or upper-middle class; 85% went-on to «»l|^-,,The V 
cafeteria \wrkers and janitorial staff were blue collai^.'Yunctionarles, Do , 
the actiops of the students wJh) leave their trays display an indifference / 
and callousness toward these people that Is a part of any cla» system? 
How does the Communist Chinese government attiempt to prevent the 
development of "boufgeoisc arrbgance'Vin its citizens? 

3. GamePhying . / 

In a sense the student government in my case study was "j)la9ing 
politics." Were we morally right to do what we did, morally wrong, or do 
you think that perhaps moral judgements should not apply to 8am<»? 
What do you think about politicians who "play politics?" 



4, Itolow Need Hierarchy Theory • 

Maslow would propose that a healthy anjl satisfying tove life is one 
prerequisite for good citizenship. Docs this sound far-fetc)ied to you or 
does it sound accurate? 



l^flff ^'i^^-.-rS- 



W#^^^P^^''0':^'*'9lot)^^ Robeft:E.-Ui»:Conductod extended 
ptSpjtfitjfal!^^ men w»>o 

If jVfiirtM their own kniJuIsM iFxvorad stitins, 

il^*!S*!i!ir'fW;i!«^^ : 'tlW' ithreat^'amt rtame fiu of reprisal itom 
lii*y?f>pw««nt^ to deterring their own aiiti^ccial impulses. , 

lirjKoh^ people iikis this, deariy then the ideal 

gii^jf ailiptylnt th^ same equally to all men is bad policy since the same 
II iM^fia^ can restrict unduly the people at the 

; ; f ti^hist >lc^ development and be too leiiient for thbse at the 

r^Jower end$.T)o you 4gree or disagree with this a(gument? Do' you think 
j ? pofloS JWd courts already work on a rough-and^y theory of this kind 
' i^jjitfy'TOiPut tfiffcfent punishments a nd enforcing laws differently for 
rtMtfent'gro'Ups? ^ --— 

S^II. Analyzing the Viewpoint of the Paper 

^llie iK4)ier implies that liberals and conservatives arc just (fcficlcnt social 
N^entiste; that they advocate policies based on attitudes which emlK)dy 
•-ebrles for 'whjch they have no really good Evidence. Is this 
jaracterizationniir? 

2. The paper implicitly argues that public policy should be based on good 
spdal science theory; What is the lilcelihood that such an approach 
would Jcad to totalitarianism or elitism? Is the approach anti-political? 

|IL Exercises in thinking from Different Viewpoints 

1/ Some people ia America make a very good living while ,bther people are 
poor. Is poverty the fault of individuals or theVfuJlt 6f their 
environment? Propose three theories that would tend to blame the poor 
for their poverty an^ ^ree theories that would tend to blame society. 

2. Somfe people vote and others do not Propose six alternative theories to 
exprain this difference. (Note: do not automatically equate voting as a 
"good thing" analogous to returning trays.) On the basis of yo&r 
political science courses, what theories are best? - 

3. Suppose that the Governbr of your sUte appoints you to a special 
citizens' advisory .committee on drunken driving. The Governor wants 
something done about the high loss of life due to the drunken driver-' 
pfoblem. Your committee has'lSO million to spend and a promise that 
the Governor will sponsor any constitutional laws that, you propose. 
Outline five alternative approaches to solving the drunken driver 
problem. . » 
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;F;f;;«:'i.'.?';;i ;■' ■■"i' ■ - 
i|4|i4p!Aiialysls Topics 



^4; Some people in other counulei are revolutionaries opposed to 
U "American imperialism." Other P^Plea^e not Propose five thw^^^ 

explain this diffcrwcc; Which theories do you think are best? What 
. evSence can yoii offer to support you^ « 

5 buying the Kennedy adminisuatlon the Russian government placed 
' nuclear missiles on the island of Cuba. Propose seven alternative 
theories about why they might have done this. 



/■ 
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